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CHAPTER I8 


LATIN AND VERNACULAR 
LITERATURE 


Jan M. Ziolkowski 


THE extraordinary achievements in thought and literature that took shape 
during the late eleventh and twelfth centuries reached different regions of 
western Europe in different forms and at different times. This rather obvious 
observation holds particularly true of literatures in languages that were late to 
acquire written forms. For instance, the typical characteristics of the twelfth- 
century Renaissance are established in the two major languages of France — 
Occitan (commonly known as Provençal) and French — well before the 
middle of the century, whereas with extremely rare exceptions they do not 
appear in the languages of Christian Spain — Galician-Portuguese, Catalan 
and Castilian Spanish — until the thirteenth century; and the corresponding 
efflorescence of medieval German courtly literature occurred late in the twelfth 
century and early in the thirteenth. The twelfth-century Renaissance eluded 
the English language (virtually the only extant verses were composed by Godric, 
a hermit and future saint who died in 1170), which came last in the triad of 
languages that were commonly used in England; but the century left an ample 
deposit in Anglo-Norman French and Latin literature. French and, even more, 
Latin served as the koine among the scholars who commuted incessantly across 
the Channel. 

As the last statement suggests, neither the nature nor the timing ofthe literary 
flowering during the twelfth century can be understood without attention to 
the linguistic situations of the areas under consideration. Most important is 
to recognise the complex and fruitful diglossia that obtained in many locales; 
for a learned language has seldom coexisted so prosperously with vernacular 
dialects as Latin did with several of the Romance languages in the twelfth 
century. Even as the national languages rose out of the welter of dialects, 
Latin not only survived but even spread. This symbiosis remained in force 
even once the vernacular languages came into use in written forms, which 
happened rapidly during the twelfth century in much of Romance-speaking 
Europe. 
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The convivial relationship began to deteriorate in the thirteenth century, at 
the same time as scholasticism took hold in the Latin ambient, with the result 
that many creative poets came to show a clear predilection for the vernacular 
languages over Latin. In an anecdote that illustrates one reason for this emerging 
preference, Gerald of Wales (1147-1223) recorded that Walter Map (c. 1140— 
1209) had often told him: 


Your writings are far more praiseworthy and lasting than my words; yet because mine 
are easy to follow and in the vernacular, while yours are in Latin, which is understood 
by fewer folk, I have carried off a reasonable reward while you and your distinguished 
writings have not been adequately rewarded; because learned and generous princes have 
long since vanished from the world.” 


Another way of appreciating the shift is to compare the language choices of 
writers in the first and second halves of the century — for instance, to compare 
Peter Abelard (1079—1142), who as a young man in the early decades of the 
twelfth century was renowned for Latin love poems but who turned to pious 
Latin poetry as an older man, with Denis Pyramus, who as a young court poet 
later in the century wrote sirventes, chansonettes, rhymes, and saluts d'amour 
in French and who continued to employ the spoken language once he turned 
monk and composed a life of St Edmund. Such comparisons can also be drawn 
among prose writers in the first and second halves of the century. For instance, 
it is difficult to imagine the philosopher Gilbert de la Porrée (c. 1080—1154) 
operating in any language but Latin, whereas it is not surprising to find one 
of his four favourite pupils, Jordan Fantosme, electing to write his chronicles 
(1174-82) not in Latin but in French. 

The cultural unity of western Europe resulted from many forms of com- 
monality, not only of religion but also of Latin language and literature: a phrase 
such as omnis latinitas conveyed more precisely the shared culture than did the 
geographical designation Europa.” Latin was the means that enabled people 
from Latin Christendom to transcend the localism of myriad dialects and to 
converse across frontiers. Appropriated by the church from the late Roman 
empire, Latin underpinned the educational work that equipped the learned 
class to serve church and state. 


Expugnatio Hibernica, "Prooemium secundae editionis, in Gerald of Wales, Opera v, 411: ‘Et quan- 
quam scripta vestra longe laudabiliora sint, et longaeviora, quam dicta nostra, quia tamen haec aperta, 
communi quippe idiomate prolata, illa vero, quia Latina, paucioribus evidentia, nos de dictis nostris 
fructum aliquem reportavimus, vos autem de scriptis egregiis, principibus literatis nimirum et largis 
obsoletis olim, et ab orbe sublatis, dignam minime retributionem consequi potuistis.” Trans. adapted 
from Webster (1940), p. 275, in Walter Map, De nugis curialium, rev. edn Brooke and Mynors, p. 
xxii. 

See Sheerin (1987) and Hexter (1987). 
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Fulfilling many of the same functions as classical Arabic does among Mus- 
lims in the modern Arab world, the scriptural language served as an essential 
mode of communication in religion, education, and certain administrative and 
commercial contexts. It was in Latin that a monk from Denmark could lodge 
a complaint or file a petition against a German bishop at the papal court in 
Rome, that a student from Italy could communicate with a peer from the Low 
Countries at a school in France, or that a churchgoer in England could witness 
a performance of a liturgical play that would be staged on another occasion 
in Sicily. Until the twelfth century the very notion of literacy usually entailed 
knowledge of Latin in most areas of western Europe. As used most often, a 
litteratus was a man who had been instructed in basic Latin grammar. Since 
the majority of //tterati were clerics, to be a laicus or layman connoted lack of 
Latin and illiteracy. 

The vernacular languages were unquestionably living but during many cen- 
turies they had not yet become fully literary languages. In contrast, although 
Latin was not entirely alive (no one spoke it from the cradle as a mother 
tongue), it remained in frequent use as a prestige language that offered speak- 
ers and writers the rich possibilities ofa literary tradition prized for its antiquity 
and authority. The extent to which Latin was known and employed can be 
exaggerated, as it was already in the twelfth century: for instance, Guibert of 
Nogent (1053-1124) claimed that whereas in his childhood there had been a 
severe shortage of qualified Latin teachers, by his prime the entire populace of 
France, even down to the peasantry, glowed with enthusiasm for grammatical 
training.’ Yet such hyperbole does indicate the esteem in which Latin literacy 
was held, and not exclusively among clerics. In the twelfth century, knights 
too desired to be regarded as Literati. 

At least among educated men (women such as Heloise and Hildegard of 
Bingen (1098—1179) still represented relatively rare exceptions) the application 
of the prestige language was not limited to writing. The Latin Quarter in Paris 
received its name because within the bounds of this religious and academic 
precinct Latin functioned as the main channel of communication, both oral 
and written. The sole international language available to western Europe, it 
was the vehicle not only for business but also for pleasure. It is not easy to 
conceive what the success of Arthurian romance would have been had Geoffrey 
of Monmouth (c. 1100-54) not produced his Historia regum Britanniae in a 
lingua franca that facilitated its promulgation to the intelligentsia throughout 
Europe. His Latin was disseminated both swiftly and widely: in 1139 Henry 
of Huntingdon (c. 1085-1155) saw a copy at Bec, by 1151 Geoffrey Gaimar 


? Compare Guibert of Nogent, Gesta Dei per Francos, Preface, ed RHC Occ. ıv, 117-18, with De vita 
sua 1, 4, ed. Bourgin, p. 12. 
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had translated it into French verse, by 1155 Robert Wace into Norman French 
verse, and by about 1205 Layamon into English verse. Nor was Latin’s role 
restricted to prose. The same Geoffrey who is best known for his history 
in Latin prose also wrote an account of Merlin’s life and learning in Latin 
hexameters. 

The sort of popularity that imaginative Latin verse could enjoy is embodied 
in the word pamphlet, derived from the title of a twelfth-century romantic 
comedy: so many copies of this short work circulated that people were reminded 
of the Pamphilus whenever they handled a small brochure-like manuscript, 
the medieval equivalent of a paperbound book. To gain an impression of the 
international scope that Latin had, all one need do is to track the manuscript 
tradition ofa few important lyric poems and to see their passage from country to 
country, from century to century, before their enshrinement (or entombment) 
in modern editions. 

Among lay people such great veneration was aroused by the mystery of Latin 
grammatical training, the authority of its texts and the technology of its books 
that grammatica became a source of magical allure: one derivative of the Latin 
word is the Scottish glamour. Yet for all its respectability Latin was not the 
only prestige language. To understand the linguistic and cultural situations in 
twelfth-century Europe entails examining relationships not only between Latin 
and vernaculars but also among various vernaculars. In the southern expanse of 
the Romance-speaking territories Occitan was esteemed as a courtly language 
long before the local colloquials that eventually became Catalan and Italian 
were commonly written. Until the late thirteenth century most Catalan poets 
wrote in Occitan as troubadours. In England Norman French was favoured 
over English dialects. In the British Isles, English and Celtic dialects were far 
from dead. 

Over the course of the twelfth century more and more of the literate pop- 
ulace grew sensitive to the affective uses of their vernacular languages — to the 
emotional ties and connotations of mother tongues — or to the advantages and 
practical feasibility of representing such uses in writing. With characteristically 
twelfth-century curiosity and willingness to experiment, these people took to 
including vernacular sections within their literary compositions. The evolution 
makes itself evident first in the Sponsus (‘The Bridegroom), a play of the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century that dramatises the parable of the five Wise 
and five Foolish Virgins. Although most of the text is Latin (forty-seven from 
the total of eighty-seven verses), the learned language alternates with frequent 
moments in the Limousin dialect of Occitan which heighten the drama — 
especially the refrain in which the foolish virgins mourn their sinful slumbers 
(“Dolentas, chaitivas, trop i avem dormit") and also the speeches in which the 


devils hold forth. 
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During the next hundred years the vernacular languages were employed in 
a number of mainly Latin liturgical plays to express the sorrow and regret of 
several biblical women, particularly the Marys.^ At the close of the late twelfth- 
century Monte Cassino Passion Play the Virgin Mary gives voice in Italian to 
her sorrow at the death of Jesus: what better way to convey a mother's grief 
than to employ a mother tongue! Her vernacular pianto may be even older 
than the rest of the play, which is itself the earliest surviving Passion drama 
in the west. Likewise, in the Passion Play contained in the famous Carmina 
burana manuscript the Virgin Mary makes her lament at the foot of the cross 
in German. For similar reasons, in his play on the resurrection of Lazarus 
(Suscitatio Lazari) the poet Hilary of Orléans (first half of the twelfth century) 
placed at the end of laments by Mary and Martha brief French refrains which 
must have brought home to his audience the pathos and poignancy of the 
situation as the learned language by itself could not have done. In the same 
Benediktbeuern Passion Play that includes the Virgins German lament, the 
poet chooses German as the language in which Mary Magdalene rues her 
sinfulness. Although generalising about such heterogeneous plays is hazardous, 
it is fair to observe that in all of them the vernacular provides a connection with 
real human life that is less apparent in the Latin. This linguistic divergence 
should come as no surprise, since part of the value attached to Latin was 
precisely the timelessness that derived from its longevity and from its status as 
one of the three sacred scriptural languages: Hebrew, Greek and Latin. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century vernacular poets grew attuned to 
different registers even within families of spoken languages. The most ingenious 
of these poets in exploiting the resources of various vernaculars was Raimbaut 
de Vacqueyras (c. 1155-1207), who stages a bilingual contrasto (c. 1186) between a 
knight who speaks in Occitan and a woman of humble class who communicates 
in a modified Genoese dialect. His tour de force was a multilingual discordo (late 
twelfth century) in which he plays upon the sundry associations of no fewer 
than five languages (Occitan, Italian, French, Gascon and Ibero-Romance). 
Such diversity resulted not simply from the linguistico-geographical vagaries of 
a career that led Raimbaut on a trajectory from Provence to battles in Sicily and 
to the Fourth Crusade, but also from the growing recognition among courtiers 
that most of the vernacular languages and dialects had special virtues and 
capacities. This recognition culminated a century later in Dantes assessment 
of courtly language in De vulgari eloquentia. 


The early twelfth century presided over a revolution in learning, accompanied 
by a burgeoning of both fresh ideas and novel means of communicating them. 


* Woolf (1972), pp. 43-4. 
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These new ideas and channels of communication took longer to infiltrate the 
formal study of literature, which rested upon old and deep foundations in 
the monastic schools, than to penetrate such younger disciplines as law and 
medicine; but, however slowly, the reading and writing of literature did evolve. 
The change is most obvious in the creation and spread of the three principal 
medieval rhetorical genres, with systematic exposition first of letter-writing 
(ars dictaminis or dictamen), then of verse-writing (ars poetriae), and finally 
of preaching (ars praedicandi). It also appears in the less photogenic but even 
more basic and vital process of textual analysis. By the twelfth century a broad 
consensus among schoolmasters supported the systematic analysis of standard 
authors and texts: when reading any given work, they and their students were 
supposed to analyse the title, nature of the content, authorial intention, style, 
moral or didactic usefulness, and branch of knowledge. 

As the principles of literary production and analysis evolved, so did the 
curriculum of set texts. For instance, such old standards as the distichs of 
Cato, verse fables of Avian and prose of Romulus, elegies of Maximian, Ilias 
latina, and eclogue of Theodulus no longer sufficed. The library catalogues and 
reading lists of the eleventh and twelfth centuries provide evidence of increasing 
interest in the poetry of Ovid, satires of Horace, Persius and Juvenal, and prose 
of Cicero. The growth in the cultivation of the Latin Classics was such that the 
century has been justly recognised for its distinctive humanism. The respect and 
appetite for Ovid in particular led to the generation of a substantial pseudo- 
Ovidian corpus, not to mention many attempts to foster appreciation and 
acceptance of genuine Ovidian texts through glosses, commentaries, and the 
cullings of extracts or ‘flowers’ that are known as florilegia. 

The exaltation of such suspect authors as Ovid provoked a backlash from 
moralists who viewed such secular learning with distrust or outright contempt; 
but the gravest threat to the revered school authors — the auctores whose words 
and concepts endowed their users with auctoritas — came from the spreading 
interest in dialectical methods of analysis. Whereas Chartres and especially 
Orléans were associated with literary studies and the Classics, Paris was the 
centre for training in dialectic. In the thirteenth century a French poet, Henri 
d'Andeli, cast the rivalries as a battle, Bataille des sept arts, in which Orléans 
and the proponents of classical literature suffer defeat at the hands of Paris and 
the dialecticians. 

The skirmishes over grammar and dialectic, over knowledge through reading 
canonical texts or intelligence through learning methods of reasoning, and over 
the relative weight to be accorded ancient and modern authors were waged 
fervently in the schools. Whereas in the age of Charlemagne and his successors 
most formal education had been restricted to monasteries and monastic schools, 
by the end of the tenth century the cathedral schools had become a force to 
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be reckoned with; from the mid-eleventh to the mid-twelfth century they 
expanded greatly. In comparison with monasteries, cathedral chapters allowed 
their members a rule that was looser and a life that was far less constrained 
by the burdens of religious duties. Yet whether young men were destined for 
ecclesiastical service or lay careers, all of them were still supposed to be clerics, 
functionally literate in Latin although native speakers of at least one vernacular 
dialect. 

By the end of the century the earliest universities had been well established in 
France, Italy and England. Education had progressed from being groups of boys 
under the tutelage ofa single teacher to crowds of young men who worked with 
an assortment of masters. The exuberance manifested itself not only in the vast 
and varied products of Latin literary culture but also in the rapid refinement of 
the Romance vernaculars. This refinement was accompanied by a newfound 
confidence in the value of vernacular cultures as well as in the languages. 
According to Chrétien de Troyes (second half of the twelfth century) in his 
Cligès, medieval France had inherited the distinction in chivalry and learning 
that had belonged in earlier times to Greece and Rome Chrétiens outlook can 
be construed as the secular, vernacular equivalent to Hildebert of Lavardin's 
(1056—1133) understanding of Rome in his two elegies on the city: although the 
magnificence that had been pagan Rome had largely crumbled into ruins, the 
glory that was Christian Rome was prospering as never before. More generally, 
the distinctively twelfth-century optimism of combining reverence for the 
past with recognition of the presents advantages comes to life memorably in 
the oft-cited image of ‘dwarfs standing on the shoulders of giants’: however 
deficient twelfth-century men found their own aptitudes in comparison with 
those of their intellectual and cultural forebears, they cherished a belief that 
none the less their perspectives surpassed those of their predecessors. As the 
beneficiaries of the university and other institutions that the twelfth century 
created without the benefit of Athens and Rome, we should perhaps credit 
them with even greater powers of perception than they allowed themselves. 

The relationship of the twelfth century to ancient Graeco-Roman culture 
went beyond a simple revival. At least since the Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century many scholars have been indoctrinated to accept classical antiquity as 
the pre-eminent model of culture and have tended therefore to perceive the 
middle ages as a cycle of cultural collapses and classicising renewals, which 
are sometimes termed renaissances or renascences. Yet the classics were hardly 
the only wellspring of energy and discontent among the literate in the twelfth 
century, who grappled with a past that was based equally firmly on Christian- 
ity — on the Bible and patristic writings, not to mention medieval additions 


5 Cligès, lines 28-42, ed. Micha, p. 2, trans. Staines, 87. 
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to the already sizeable sea of Christian literature. Furthermore, the classics 
were never imitated as closely in the twelfth century as they were to be dur- 
ing the Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: the classicis- 
ing of John of Salisbury (c. 1115-80), if classicising it can be called, is a far 
cry from that of Petrarch. However much we admire the humanism that 
comes to the fore occasionally in his Meralogicon, Policraticus and many verse 
works, however much we are impressed by John's admiration of Vergil, Ovid, 
Seneca and Cicero, we must not be led into mistaking twelfth-century hu- 
manism for the later humanism — nor into judging the one by the other. 
John of Salisbury was no Petrarch, but by the same token Petrarch was no 
John. 

Classical models continued to loom large but they were supplemented by 
new outside influences that gained entrance into Europe through such gate- 
ways as the crusades, Spain, Italy and Greece. There is an irony in the fact that 
the hostile spirit of the Chanson de Roland, and the self-awareness of Christian 
Europe that came through the crusades, marked the start of a process that 
strengthened the eastern imprint upon Europe; for much more than silk and 
spices was imported from the east. Europeans had many sorts of contact with 
Christian Greeks and Islamic peoples, especially but not solely Arabs. Although 
by the twelfth century Muslims had been dislodged from Sicily, they continued 
to occupy substantial expanses of the Iberian peninsula. Slaves changed hands 
between Christians and Muslims: Duke William IX of Aquitaine, seventh 
count of Poitou (1071-1127), the first known poet of secular lyric in France, 
owned Muslim women slaves whom he had acquired from Spain. The ties be- 
tween many parts of Romance-speaking Europe and the westernmost reaches 
of Islam are potentially very significant for the literary history of both parties. 
Particularly noteworthy are the Arabic and Hebrew strophic poems known 
as muwashshahas that were composed in eleventh- and twelfth-century Spain, 
since more than five dozen of them are capped by verses in a local Romance di- 
alect. Most of these concluding colloquial verses, designated as kharjas, appear 
to derive from womens love-songs. 

Whatever the means of transmission, the vital schools of medicine at Mont- 
pellier and elsewhere in the south of the Romance-speaking territory offer 
evidence that at least some fruits of classical Islamic culture were appropriated 
by Christians. Although sincere efforts to become versed in Islamic culture and 
to appreciate it remained rare, many enterprises to translate texts, too transitory 
to merit the name of ‘schools of translation, flickered in and out of existence 
in places where Arabic or Greek manuscripts could be located, often with 
Jews as the linguistic mediators. Usually the texts being rendered into Latin 
were scientific and philosophical, but under extraordinary circumstances they 
dealt with matters of religion. For instance, Peter the Venerable (1092/4—1156), 
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Abbot of Cluny, coordinated a project to make available in Latin the central 
documents of Islam. 

Outside Christendom, the crusades brought Europeans and Arabs together, 
not only in conflict but also in more mundane aspects of cohabitation. Such 
contact solidified the attraction of many Europeans to the Orient, envisaged 
as the home of exotic flora and fauna as well as people and practices. This 
attraction stands out in Wolfram von Eschenbach's Parzival (c. 1200-10), in 
which the father of the hero is married for a time to a Moorish queen, and 
in the anonymous Herzog Ernst (composed towards the end of the twelfth 
century), much of which recounts wonders of the east encountered by Duke 
Ernst in the course ofa crusade. It also is salient in the haunting ritmo cassinese, 
preserved in a Monte Cassino manuscript of the late twelfth or early thirteenth 
century; as we have it, this allegorical dialogue between a mystic from the east 
and another person from the west concludes with the westerner rendering a 
reverential capitulation to the easterner. To cite a third example, the appeal of 
the east can be seen as well in Le Jeu de St Nicolas (c. 1200) by Jean Bodel of 
Arras (c. 1165-1210), in which the poet, who was prevented by leprosy from 
taking part in the Fourth Crusade, indulges his fascination with the east by 
depicting conflicts between Muslims and Christians in a Levantine setting. 

Pilgrimages to Jerusalem led other Europeans to the Middle East and sup- 
plied an additional route by which music, tall tales, stories and other culture 
could be conveyed. To take an example that demonstrates how farflung the 
wanderings of these pilgrims could be, the Icelander Nikulás Bergsson (d. 1159) 
made a pilgrimage to Rome and the Holy Land in the middle of the century. 
On the basis of his experiences, he drew up a guide for pilgrims. 

In many regions of Europe Christians lived in close proximity to Jews. These 
Jews, with their extensive family and economic relations abroad, represented 
another important conduit through which insights about non-European cul- 
tures passed. In addition, like their Arabic-speaking counterparts, the Jews in 
Spain sometimes recorded information about European literature that would 
not otherwise be available; for both Muslims and Jews incorporated swatches 
of local Romance vernaculars into their lyric poetry. 

It is likely that Jews sometimes carried cultural innovations and trends from 
one culture to another even within Europe. Jewish communities in Germany 
as well as in France employed French as their usual language until the twelfth 
century.” Furthermore, Jews could have transmitted knowledge of French cul- 
ture far afield. Indeed, a thirteenth-century fragment of the Old French Aliscans, 
the chanson de geste on the topic of William of Orange (second half of the twelfth 
century) that constituted the basis of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Willehalm 


6 Kritzeck (1964). 7 Poliakov (1974), p. 35. 
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(c. 1210-20), was found in the Genizah of the Cairo synagogue.’ To take a 
different example from later in the middle ages, the expression bobbe-mayseh 
used in the Yiddish of Polish Jews commemorates the adventures of Sire de 
Beauvais, which had enjoyed a great vogue under the name Bova-Buch among 
German Jews.? 

Although regular intellectual and literary exchanges between Jews and Chris- 
tians would have been rare, occasional Christians aspired to what is now termed 
Christian Hebraism: they studied Hebrew or consulted Jewish Bible scholars. 
Abelard's exposure to Hebrew, although he urged others to study the language 
closely, was only superficial; but scholars at the school of St Victor in Paris 
appear to have gone beyond dabbling to serious language study. Still more 
Christians manifested no interest in Hebrew or Jewish writings for their own 
sake but relied upon Jews to translate philosophical and scientific texts from 
Arabic. Religious studies by Jews, which were tolerated in number of cities, 
reached an acme in the commentaries on the Bible and the Talmud that were 
produced by Rashi in Troyes; these commentaries remain standard in Jewish 
education. Also worth mentioning are the occasional outpourings of Jewish 
poets in the European vernaculars: one of the earliest poems in Italian is the 
so-called Jewish-Italian elegy, a plaint that was produced by a member of the 
Roman Jewish community. Finally, a trickle of converts from Judaism helped to 
introduce Eastern stories, learning, lore and customs to the Latin world. Most 
notably, Petrus Alfonsi (1062-c. 1140), a Spanish Jew who took up residence 
in England not long after turning Christian, produced the Disciplina clericalis, 
the oldest medieval European collection of oriental stories and fables. 

For more than a century scholars have debated the hypothesis that Arab 
doctrines of love and the forms and contents of Arabic love poetry contributed 
to the emergence of troubadour poetry in Provence and neighbouring regions. 
It is possible that the courtly Hebrew love poetry of Spanish Jews also played 
a role, both as a phenomenon in its own right and as an intermediary for 
Arabic poetic techniques." The golden age of Spanish Jewry extended from 
the eleventh century into the first half of the twelfth, ending definitively when 
the Almohads captured Córdoba in 1148. 


Little about literary relations in the twelfth century is conclusive, in large part 
because much more literature has not been preserved than is still extant. The 
attrition has been particularly grim in the case of the vernacular languages. 
The overwhelming majority of truly popular literature has disappeared. The 
songs that were crooned in taverns and the tales that were told by the fireside 
have been lost, except when they chanced to be reworked in either the learned 


* Braunholtz (1898). ? Poliakov (1974), p. 35. 10 Goldstein (1971), p. 20. 
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language of Latin or the courtly language of a vernacular that had developed a 
written form. 

Some vernacular literatures have vanished forever, like stones hurled into a 
deep lake. To recover the contours of these lost literatures, it is necessary to con- 
sider the ripples they left in the literature that does survive, namely, the Latin 
literature. The vernacular can be extracted from the Latin in various ways: the 
Old Norse stories and sometimes verses that stand behind Saxo Grammati- 
cus," the English alliterative verses that Henry of Huntingdon transmuted 
into Latin," the Italian poems commemorating battles of local importance 
that were embedded in Latin chronicles,? and the German womans love-song 
that serves to cap a Latin letter in a manuscript from about 1160.'^ These trans- 
mutations permitted the content and sometimes even the style of primarily 
oral literature to survive. 

In spite of all that has perished, the amount of twelfth-century literature that 
remains is impressive. Among the vernaculars the two most important by virtue 
of their later influence on Italian, Spanish, German and English literature were 
the tongues of southern France, lenga d oc (French langue d'oc, modern English 
Provencal or Occitan), and of northern France, langue d'oil. In no small part 
because of its literature, France stands out in the twelfth-century Renaissance 
much as Italy would do so in the fifteenth century. Although after the twelfth 
century the cultural force of Occitan was weakened through the combined 
efforts of the papacy and the French monarchy, before the Albigensian Crusade 
the language of the south held equal sway with that of the north. Yet in the De 
vulgari eloquentia Dante drew a serviceable distinction between the two major 
linguistico-cultural divisions of France: he regarded both as courtly languages, 
but he identified the langue d'oc as pre-eminent for lyric, whereas the langue d'oil 
was best for narrative. Of drama Dante said nothing. In associating the south 
with lyric and the north with narrative, Dante was perpetuating a distinction 
that had been enunciated already by Raimon Vidal de Besalü (1160-1210) in his 
treatise Razos de trobar: “The French language is superior and more appropriate 
to the composition of romances and pastourelles; but the language of Limoges 
is superior for composing verses, cansos, and sirventes; and throughout all the 
lands of our language, songs in the Limousin tongue have more authority than 
those of any other language.'5 


See Ziolkowski (1991), pp. 201-2. 

Historia Anglorum 11.30, 11.34, 111.39 and 1v.29, ed. Arnold, pp. 56, 60, 95 and 132: see Ziolkowski 
(1991), p. 200. 

5 Migliorini (1984), p. 73. 14 Dronke (1977), p. 94. 

15 Razos de trobar, ed. Marshall, p. 6, lines 72-5: ‘La parladura francesca val mais et [es] plus avinenz 
a far romanz e pasturellas, mas cella de Lemosin val mais per far vers et cansons et serventes. Et per 
totas las terras de nostra lengage son de maior autoritat li cantar de la lenga lemosina que de neguna 
autra parladura’. 
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The lyric production of the troubadors (masculine) and trobairitz (feminine) 
who composed in the langue d'oc encompassed a number of distinct genres, 
which were closely imitated first among the trouvères of northern France and 
then less directly among foreign singer-poets such as the German Minnesingers 
who were conditioned by the poetry of both southern and northern France 
but who also possessed their own native traditions. 

The range of poetic possibilities was expanded through the addition of 
others that the zrouveres of the north supplied or popularised. What follows is 
an attempt to characterise only the major lyric genres that are known to have 
been cultivated in the twelfth century. From the earliest records of their poetry, 
troubadours and trouvères display an acute awareness of the genres available 
to them — and a bold willingness to test the confines of the genres. Thus, of 
the eleven extant poems of William IX five can be classed without difficulty 
as love lyrics and one is a verse testament directed to his son and friends, but 
another five are ribald burlesques that defy easy classification. 

Of the genres favoured among the aristocracy, the most prestigious was 
the canso (corresponding to the French chanson). Dante observed (De vulgari 
eloquentia 2.3) that as the noblest form of true lyric the canso receives the 
greatest care, whether it is preserved in memory or in manuscripts. Among 
the aristocracy, the canso was typically a love poem - the sort of medieval lyric 
that for many of today's readers conjures up visions of castles in which poets 
sing, and minstrels play, the praises of beautiful damsels, as a coterie of rivals, 
supporters and slanderers gathers round. 

The chief feature of the fin’ amors (‘fine love’) or verat amors (‘true love’) that 
the canso extolled was not sexuality but rather an amalgam of romantic passion 
and reverence for the beloved that ennobled and improved the lover. How 
unprecedented this love (which continues to be described by a nineteenth- 
century neologism as 'courtly love’ and to be regarded as a twelfth-century 
invention) was, how seriously it manifested itself in actual behaviour rather 
than merely in implied literary codes of conduct, and how it suited the social 
and psychological needs of women and men are questions that have generated 
endless, and probably bootless, scholarly debate. 

As formulated in literature, fin’ amors entailed an obedience of the male lover 
to the beloved that took the characteristically medieval form of feudal service: 
from William IX on, the Occitan poets and their inheritors in other traditions 
styled themselves as servants offering ‘obedience’ to mi dons ‘my lord’. This 
posture must have been as revolutionary in their culture as the presentation 
of erotic passion as military service by love poets had been to ancient Rome. 
With varying degrees of irony, this service was recorded first in the lyrics of the 
troubadours and then in Chrétien’s Lancelot, the Tristan romances and Andreas 
Capellanus’ De amore (written between 1174 and 1238). 
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In German lyric, the Minnesingers of the final quarter ofthe century adapted 
the strophic forms of Occitan and French poetry that had been in vogue since 
the first half of the century. The three foremost of the German poets were 
Friedrich von Hausen (c. 1180-90), Heinrich von Morungen (c. 1190-1220) 
and Reinmar der Alte (c. 1180-1200). Whereas the first two experimented with 
genres such as alba, pastourelle and crusade song, the third devoted himself 
almost entirely to Minnesang, the Germanic correspondent of the canso. 

As the mention of alba and pastourelle reminds us, matters of the heart were 
not restricted to the canso. The salut d'amour is a love epistle from a lover to 
his lady, a form that lent itself well to the expression of courtly love. Its name 
derives from the greeting — in formal Latin rhetoric, the salutatio — with which 
it opens. Like the planh, it employs techniques that correspond closely to those 
codified in twelfth-century Latin rhetoric. 

As its name indicates, the alba (French aube) is a dawn song that celebrates 
the theme of lovers who must part after a nighttime tryst: the song is bracketed 
between the joy of coming together and the pain of parting. Sometimes in the 
form of a dialogue, its conventions include the awakening of the lovers by 
the night watchman (gardador), their cursing the early arrival of daybreak, 
their fretting over the peril of betrayal by vicious gossips (lauzengers), and the 
repetition of the word alba at the end of each couplet. Although brief examples 
of alba-like poems can be found in the eleventh and perhaps even in the tenth 
centuries, the apogee of this form was the twelfth century (and as much in 
Germany as in Provence). 

The pastourelle or chanson d'aventure (Occitan pastorela) was cultivated more 
widely in the ngue d oil than in the langue doc. It is a narrative that contains 
a dialogue between a man — often a knight — and a young woman — usually 
a shepherdess and therefore of a lower class - whom he chances to meet and 
attempts to seduce. The outcome of these debates is never certain: the knight 
may prevail by persuasion, charm or outright force and rape; the shepherdess 
may resist successfully, or a third party — in the guise of the girl’s parents or 
fellow shepherds — may drive off the unwanted suitor. Typically, the pastourelle 
leaves the audience in suspense about the result of the knight’s suit until the 
end. To enrich the task of interpretation, the pastourelles are frequently ironic. 
Because the pastourelle imposes a high style of poetry upon a material that seems 
to have issued from folklore, it is often regarded as a popular or popularising 
genre; but its popular origins did not prevent it from attaining poetic form 
in the learned language. More than a dozen medieval Latin pastourelles are 
extant. 

Although formally indistinguishable from the canso, the sirventes (French 
serventois) is characterised in content by its furious satire, the targets of which 
could be the morals of people in general or of women in particular, the clergy, 
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or the poet's personal enemies; political activities connected with noblemen, 
the church or the crusades; or literary activities of rival poets. Not all the 
literatures that were later shaped by the Occitan poetic tradition developed 
satiric traditions that correspond closely to the variety but consistent satire of 
the sirventes, although many of the same concerns come to the fore in Middle 
High German in the didactic or gnomic verse known as Spruchdichtung. 

Equally varied in content was the type of dialogue known in Occitan as 
tenso (French débat). Although a tenso could also grapple with topics of reli- 
gion, politics or literature, most often it took up fine points in the etiquette 
of courtly love. Its usual form was to present successive pairs of identical 
strophes, with the first being assigned to one interlocutor and the second to 
another; but another possibility was to create a diptych of two interlocking 
sirventes. 

Whereas the tenso allowed dialogue to develop naturally, the partimen or 
joc partit (French jeu-parti) is a formal debate. The speaker who initiates the 
debate offers his respondent the choice oftwo positions and is obliged to defend 
whichever of the two the respondent does not accept. At the end the speaker 
and respondent alike submit to judgement, usually from the lord or lady. 

The planh is a funeral lament. In many respects closely related to the Latin 
tradition of the planctus, the planh expresses the grief of the poet at the death 
of his patron, his lady or one of his fellow poets. Its usual form is tripartite, 
with an initial outpouring of grief leading first to praise of the deceased and 
then to a plea for intercession with God. 

Besides the genres that are discussed and attested abundantly in the poetry 
ofthe troubadours and trouvères, the common folk in the same areas had songs 
and dances that failed to be recorded in the native languages except in refined 
versions for different audiences (ballade, dansa). Sometimes a popular genre can 
be reconstructed only on the basis of contemporary Latin adaptations and later 
vernacular manifestations, both of which fail to capture fully the spirit of the 
unadorned popular forms. For instance, traces of the medieval dance song can 
be perceived behind items in the Carmina burana and behind later rondeaux 
and carols.'é Other similar survivals could be weaving songs (chansons de toile), 
songs of unhappy wives (chansons de la mal mariée), washing songs, popular 
May songs, and, most significant because of its wide geographical distribution, 
womens song (winileodas, cantigas de amigo). 


So plentiful and rich was the Latin literature of the twelfth century that few of 
the Occitan or French genres, even the ones that are viewed as deriving from 


folklore, do not have either sources or analogues in it; but the Latin literature 


6 Dronke (1977), pp. 188-9. 
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remains less well known, mainly because fewer people can attempt to read it 
than the medieval versions of various modern languages. 

The imperative to juxtapose the Latin and vernacular literatures is espe- 
cially strong in the study of lyric poetry, since under many circumstances the 
lay courts in which vernacular poetry was cultivated would have been in contact 
with ecclesiastical courts and monasteries. A case in point may be the court of 
Poitiers, from which emanated many of the innovatory Occitan poetic genres 
in the first half of the twelfth century. Given the longstanding connections 
of the court with the cathedral of Chartres and the monastery of Cluny, it is 
tempting to imagine flows of ideas, poetic techniques and music among these 
different centres of cultural activity. Such flows would not preclude recognition 
of Arabic Spain as another possible tributary. On the basis of the information 
presently available, both types of influence seem likely. Symbolic of the present 
inability to rate one of the influences over the other, it is no longer possible 
to accept the conventional etymology that derives trobador from an unattested 
Latin word * tropator (‘a person who produces tropes’) without at least acknowl- 
edging the existence of an alternative from the Arabic verb taraba (‘to sing, 
chant). 

The late eleventh and twelfth centuries offer particularly fertile ground for an 
examination of Latin and vernacular poetry together, since Latin verse during 
this time expanded to include rhyme schemes and rhythmical measures based 
on systematic repetition of word accent that bear many resemblances to similar 
schemes and measures in the Romance languages. No doubt poems in Latin 
and the vernaculars were often set to the same melodies as well. 

The signal achievement of extant tenth- and early eleventh-century Latin 
lyrics (to judge from the extant corpus) was connected with the liturgy — with 
the gradual matching of the musical and the verbal in sequences and tropes on 
religious topics. In the succeeding period this matching reaches new heights, 
not only in religious poetry but also in secular poetry. Among religious poems 
the sequences of Adam of St Victor (1110-92) are universally rated highly. In 
addition to their formal perfection, the sequences have an intricate content that 
draws upon the mystical theology of Adam's fellow Victorine canons, Hugh of 
St Victor (c. 1096—1141) and Richard of St Victor (d. 1173). Among collections 
that comprehend both religious and secular poetry, the generic and formal 
variety of the Cambridge Songs that seems extraordinary in the middle of the 
eleventh century becomes the norm over the course of the twelfth, attaining its 
best-known expression in the Carmina burana; although the Carmina burana 
manuscript is thirteenth century, the texts contained within the collection 
constitute a summa of twelfth-century Latin poetic production. 

The Cambridge Songs anticipate later developments in several respects. One 
of them is in the blending of Ovidian features with the Song of Songs in the 
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presentation of love. Although few other Latin poems of the mid to late tenth 
century are as provocative in their treatment of love as the Invitatio amicae 
(incipit ‘Tam, dulcis amica), poetry that shows signs of being intended for 
intimate French courts not too far removed from that of later Provençal courts 
can be found among Loire valley poets such as Baudri of Bourgueil (1046—1130) 
and Marbod of Rennes (c. 1035-1123). Both wrote Latin occasional poems of 
considerable elegance to praise Matilda and Adela of Blois, respectively the wife 
and sister of Henry I of England. The habit of writing Latin occasional poems 
was fixed in England not long after the Conquest by two French-born poets, 
Reginald of Canterbury (d. after 1109) and Godfrey of Winchester (c. 1050- 
1107). Like the Loire valley poets (he was linked with Hildebert), Reginald 
shows signs of having cultivated a close-knit circle of friends who cherished 
Latin friendship poems and letters. The use of Latin literature to celebrate and 
strengthen the ties of friendship reaches its loftiest heights in the writings of 
Lawrence of Durham (d. 1154), a native Anglo-Latin writer. 

Most genres of troubadour poetry related to love have analogues in Latin 
poetry of the twelfth century, but usually mutatis mutandis because of influ- 
ences from the Bible and classical Latin literature that left a deeper imprint 
upon medieval Latin than upon vernacular poetry. For instance, Ovid's verse 
techniques and poetic motifs entered even more freely into Latin epistles than 
into the vernacular saluts d'amour: whereas a vernacular poet would describe 
love service in terms that were associated mainly with feudal service in the 
spoken language, a Latin poet would resort to the military metaphors that 
carried with them connotations from Ovid and others. Furthermore, medieval 
Latin verse was likelier to be conditioned by rhetorical practices inculcated in 
the schools, such as antitheses or head-to-toe anatomies of the beloved. Be- 
yond belonging to a different literary tradition, the Latin love poems are often 
directed to different audiences; for instance, an appreciable number take the 
form of occasional poems exchanged by nuns with monks or clerics such as 
Hilary of Orléans and Hildebert of Lavardin. These poems could be contrasted 
with those to prostitutes, such as the ones written by Hugh Primas of Orléans 
(c. 1093—1160) or the one in the Carmina burana, or with those to young boys. 
The nature and extent of gay literary subcultures have been much debated 
recently. 

In satirical literature Latin had every jot the heterogeneity of its Occitan 
equivalents. The satires of Horace, Juvenal and Persius were increasingly fa- 
miliar reading in the schools, but although they enriched the range of allusive 
depth available to Latin poets, they did not in any way trammel their freedom 
to strike out in new directions. Authors from the monasteries attacked the 
schools and courts, those from the schools railed against the monasteries and 
courts, those from the courts disparaged the schools and monasteries — and 
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those from all three places mocked the peasants. Since Silver Latin literature, 
there had been no comparable recrudescence of satiric literature. 

The topics that elicited especial vituperation from satirists were nepotism, 
simony and other forms of ecclesiastical corruption; hypocrisy of every feather 
among monks of all orders; mindless conservativism or incautious innovation 
in the curriculum and canon of set readings; and decadence of courts. Thus ev- 
eryone who could communicate in Latin, whether monk or cleric, schoolman 
or courtier, could find a brand ofsatire to support his own way oflife and to cen- 
sure that of his foes. Additionally, like the authors of sirventes, the Latin satirists 
had ample energy to venture beyond professional rivalries to criticise outside 
groups, such as laymen and women, and to lampoon personal enemies. Further- 
more, they had the grounding in school rhetoric and the training in generating 
invectives as homework assignments to make them very efficient polemicists. 

Alongside grammar and rhetoric, Latin scholars had to study dialectic. These 
three areas of learning constitute the trivium, the verbal arts essential in the 
upbringing of an educated person. Despite their associations with elementary 
education, these three arts had not yet been #rivial-ized. The quadrivium of 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music to which they were supposedly 
subordinate was far more often praised than mastered. The exposure of stu- 
dents from an early age to the give-and-take of dialectical training must have 
contributed to the popularity of Latin debate forms in the twelfth century. 

Even more than Occitan, Old French and most of the vernaculars, Latin 
had an extensive literature of funeral laments, planctus. These poems often 
served to memorialise the achievements of the powerful and the learned — 
of royalty, noblemen, popes and prelates and of schoolmasters and scholars. 
Characteristically, Abelard struck out in his own direction when he composed 
his group of six planctus, choosing to put the laments into the mouths of 
women and men from the Hebrew Bible whose circumstances seem somehow 
bound up with the vicissitudes of his own life, but never in a transparent way. 

In the twelfth century the panoply of resources and techniques that a school- 
trained poet could employ was codified by textbook authors such as Matthew 
of Vendóme, Geoffrey of Vinsauf (d. c. 1210) and Gervase of Melkley, who 
were channelling one small flow from the heritage of classical rhetoric in their 
new manuals of poetics. These examples and prescriptions set standards for 
later vernacular as well as Latin poets. Furthermore, they represent a tendency 
towards systematising that also characterised the vernacular literary theory: the 
Icelander Snorri Sturluson compiled his manual of skaldic lore around 1200, 
Raimon Vidal de Besalù his Razos de troubar not long after. 


Like Occitan and Old French lyric, most Old French narrative can be classified 
by genre. One dominant form was the chanson de geste (‘song of deeds). Of the 
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roughly one hundred chansons de geste composed from the eleventh through 
to the end of the fourteenth century, the major poems date from the twelfth 
century. The most famous — and perhaps the earliest extant — exemplar is the 
Chanson de Roland. Despite its early date, it exhibits the complex structure and 
competence of a genre that had existed more than a short while. Like most of 
the other chansons, it is in assonating decasyllabic verses which are grouped into 
strophes of varying length, known as /aisses. The laisses are arranged to shed light 
on each other, through amplification, repetition, parallelism and antithesis. 

By and large the chansons take as their themes exploits of war that relate to 
earlier French history, particularly of the Carolingian period. Some glorify the 
lineage ofa particular noble family, especially as the noblemen fight internal or 
external enemies on behalf ofan incompetent and ungrateful king. Others show 
two noble families locked in conflict with each other or one rebel nobleman 
defending himself against a king. Especially relevant here are those chansons 
de geste that celebrate the victories of Christians — especially Charlemagne — 
over infidels. The chansons tended to be associated with each other in vast 
interlocking narrative cycles. 

In the case of the Chanson de Roland, the events of Roncesvaux have only a 
vague historical basis: on 15 August 778 Count Roland of Brittany was killed 
when the rearguard of Charlemagne's army was attacked by Basques as it crossed 
the Pyrenees back towards France. Apart from a few terse mentions in ninth- 
century records, the tale of Roland disappears from view until the earliest of 
the manuscripts in which it is transmitted, an Oxford manuscript transcribed 
in the second quarter of the twelfth century. 

When the tale re-emerges, it has taken on an altogether new form, one which 
exalts feudal relations. The action centres upon the struggle ofa vassal on behalf 
of his lord and the subsequent obligation of the lord to avenge the death of his 
vassal. Around this central vassal-lord relationship are clustered other vassals, 
who aspire to win honour and fiefs from their battles for their lord. The epic is 
replete with the trappings of feudalism, such as symbolic gauntlets and swords. 
Conspicuously lacking is the idealised love between men and women that 
typifies both twelfth-century lyric and twelfth-century romance. 

Whereas the chansons de geste present warriors and warfare on an epic scale, 
the romances that were created in the second half of the twelfth century deal as 
much with chivalric behaviour as with rules of battle, as much with women as 
with men, as much with solitary adventures as with mass conflicts, and as much 
with enchanted otherworlds as with the bloody reality of either the supposed 
here and now or the ostensibly historical past. Furthermore, whereas the epics 
seem to have resulted from centuries of oral transmission and recomposition, 
the romances are the creations of individual artists who belong to a literary 
rather than an oral tradition. 
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Jean Bodel offered a straightforward tripartite schema of French narrative 
in his Chanson des Saxons (c. 1198). These three bodies of narrative are the 
‘matter of France’ (stories of Charlemagne and his peers), ‘matter of Britain’ 
(stories of Arthur and his knights) and ‘matter of Rome’ (adaptations of classical 
Graeco-Roman myths, histories, stories and legends). The ‘matter of Britain’, 
which encompasses most of the chansons de geste, does not encompass much 
that would tally with a modern sense of medieval courtly romance. As has 
already been discussed, the chansons de geste deal with conflicts between families 
and nations, rather than with the individual destinies of knights who mature 
personally as much off the battlefield or tournament ground as on it. The 
first Old French romances, which date from the third quarter of the twelfth 
century, are romances of antiquity that represent the third of Jean Bodel’s three 
categories: the anonymous Roman de Thèbes (c. 1150), which expands Statius 
Thebaid on the basis of Ovid's Metamorphoses in telling of the Seven Against 
Thebes; the anonymous Roman d’Eneas (c. 1155), based on Vergil's Aeneid; and 
the Roman de Troie by Benoit de Sainte-Maure (c. 1165—70), based on the late 
classical texts by Dares and Dictys. To be added to these are three lays which 
adapt episodes in Ovid's Metamorphoses, Philomena by Chrétien de Troyes, 
Piramus et Tisbé (c. 1165-70) and Narcisus (c. 1165), as well as a cycle of poems 
that deals with Alexander and his wondrous experiences in the Orient (early 
twelfth century and later). These narratives, mostly in octosyllabic couplets, 
achieved a major success in merging an epic macrocosm of heroic activity with 
an emotional microcosm of Ovidian eroticism and sentiment. 

It is indicative of twelfth-century culture that a few of these topics were 
being reworked by Latin poets at roughly the same time as the French poets 
were working: to cite a few examples, Simon Chévre d'Or (Aurea Capra) 
(mid-twelfth century) and Joseph of Exeter (d. c. 1210) were only two of a 
few Latin poets who recast the Trojan legend in hexameters, while Walter of 
Châtillon (c. 1135—c. 1179) was responsible for a triumphant, definitive reshaping 
of the ancient Alexander legend in his hexameter epic, the Alexandreis. But the 
romances of antiquity differ as much from their medieval Latin counterparts as 
the Romance languages do from Latin itself; and the invocation ofthis linguistic 
difference is pertinent, as the very word romance points to the language of 
the texts as a distinguishing characteristic. Romanz came to have its present 
meaning through being restricted from a linguistic medium (romanz at first 
designated Vulgar Latin or Proto-Romance dialects) to a literary term. 


17 Bodel, Chansons des Saxons, lines 6-7, ed. Menzel and Stengel, 1, p. 29: 


N'en sont que trois materes à nul home entendant: 
De France et de Bretaigne et de Romme la grant. 
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In the twelfth-century Old French romances, the classics undergo a thor- 
ough medievalisation. In the Roman d'Eneas the fights around Troy resemble 
chivalric encounters, with the chief combatants being princes, barons and 
dukes. The soldiers are knights-errant, aspiring to win the love of their lady 
loves. Even fine points of medieval chivalric ceremony are evident: Prince Pallas 
is dubbed a knight by his father and girded with a sword by Eneas (lines 4811— 
12). The adaptation of classical ‘matter’ to medieval tastes and applications 
also necessitates changes in the religious atmosphere. Despite the unavoidable 
anachronism, the actors move in a world which bears Christian features: for 
instance, the prophet Calchas is rendered into medieval terms as a bishop (lines 
1003-10). Perhaps most important of the medievalisations is that the poet fo- 
cuses a good measure of his attention on the women, Dido and Lavinia, and 
on their illicit romantic passions. 

Latin poets were not disposed to take all of these latitudes in their recasting 
of ancient materials, presumably because their works, being intended for Latin 
audiences with close school affiliations, were likely to be compared closely in 
both content and style with the originals. Even so, the Latin adapters provoked a 
hostile reaction in some quarters, as when Alan of Lille (c. 1125-1203) — couching 
his criticisms in suitably classical terms — takes to task his rivals, Joseph of Exeter 
and Walter of Châtillon, for their respective epics on the Trojan war and on 
Alexander the Great: “There our own Ennius in a patch-work poem writes for 
the mob and thunders forth the fortunes of Priam. There Maevius, daring to 
raise a dumb mouth to heaven, tries to portray the exploits of the Macedonian 
leader in a dark and shadowy ode "7 

The medievalisation in the presentation of the ancient stories may have satis- 
fied political aims on the part of poets, particularly of the poets who composed 
their texts for Norman rulers; for these poets may have coopted the myth of 
Trojan origin in order to imply that the Norman Conquest was not itself a 
usurpation but instead an ousting of usurpers. Thus the notion of translatio 
studii (the transfer of learning from Greece through Rome to France) was in- 
extricably connected with the concept of translatio imperii (the related transfer 
of military power). Adding further interest to these two concepts is that they 
were often expressed in works which professed to be actual translations. 


18 Anticlaudianus 1.165-9, ed. Bossuat, p. 62; trans. Sheridan, pp. 52-3: 


Illic pannoso plebescit carmine noster 

Ennius et Priami fortunas intonat; illic 

Mevius, in celos audens os ponere mutum, 
Gesta ducis Macedum tenebrosi carminis umbra 
Pingere dum temptat. 


19 Cligès, lines 28-42, ed. Micha, p. 2; trans. Staines, p. 87. See Freedman (1979) and Jongkees (1967). 
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Yet the idea of Trojan genealogical origins was used to legitimate dynasties 
and ethnic groups outside France (the Icelander Snorri Sturluson even ven- 
tures an euhemerist explanation of the Scandinavian gods that pinpoints their 
ultimate origins in Troy!), and the story of the Trojan war won favour with 
the nobility outside French-speaking territory. Much more than Herbort von 
Frizlar’s plodding imitation of Benoit in his Trojanerkrieg, the fate of Heinrich 
von Veldekes Middle High German Eneit is instructive. Veldeke presented 
his unfinished translation of the Old French Roman d'Eneas to the Countess 
Margaret of Cleves on the occasion of her marriage to Landgrave Ludwig III of 
Thuringia in 1175. From the countess the manuscript was abducted by Ludwig's 
brother, Count Henry, from whom the poet could not retrieve it for nearly a 
decade (completed after 1184 but before 1190). To these counts and landgraves 
the Roman d'Eneas would have been meaningful more as an idealised expres- 
sion of courtly love and chivalric knighthood than as a justification of dynastic 
origins. To support ambitions for crusade and empire, they would have done 
better to commission translations of such works as Chanson de Roland, as Duke 
Henry the Lion and his wife had done in the case of Pfaffe Konrad. 


If initially narrative poets had been willing to apply their talents to the ‘matter 
of antiquity’, soon they ventured away from close adherence to classical models. 
An early manifestation of this willingness to seek new materials is Marie de 
France, who is likely to have composed her Joie between 1160 and 1170. In 
octosyllabic couplets, the /ais transport us into a world of magic and adventure, 
a world of folklore with loud echoes of the Celtic past, a world of romantic 
love that draws from both Ovid and the romans d'antiquité. 

Not too much later, but in a different cultural context and geographical 
location, Icelanders undertook to increase their repertory of lives of saints and 
biographies of kings by composing prose sagas, most of which are concerned 
with the activities of men who lived in Iceland from its discovery until shortly 
after its conversion to Christianity (AD 1000). The finest of these family sagas 
were produced in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

The most important cluster of non-classical topics that attracted the narra- 
tive poets was — as Jean Bodel signified — the ‘matter of Britain’ which appears 
in romances of the Table Round, the romans bretons. Many characteristics and 
deeds of major Arthurian heroes are attested earliest in Welsh and Irish works 
of the eleventh and early twelfth centuries: here we encounter Arthur, Parsifal, 
the Grail and Tristan. These stories were ultimately transmitted to Chrétien de 
Troyes and other French poets by two routes. One led from Wales to Anglo- 
Norman or Latin writers and singers who lived nearby. The other radiated 
from Brittany, if we accept the hypothesis that a substantial number of Breton 
singers and storytellers travelled to the courts of northern France and England. 
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In 1136 Geoffrey of Monmouth finished his Historia regum Britanniae, which 
aroused an immediate sensation to a large extent because of the homage it pays 
to Arthur and his court. At roughly the same time a Breton or Welsh jongleur 
Breri (Bleheris) is attested at Poitiers. 

Wherever the Arthurian stories originated, their brightest future lay first 
in Latin and then shortly thereafter in continental vernaculars. As the stories 
were appropriated by clerics and redefined for courtly audiences, the genuinely 
oral tradition lost its significance as a form of entertainment and edification 
for the courts. The Norman rulers of northern France and Britain would have 
had even more powerful ulterior motives to celebrate legends of Arthur than 
coopt stories of the Trojan war. The legends of Arthur's conquests on the 
continent would have served to justify the goals of Norman expansion, while 
the glowing portrayal of Arthur’s resistance against Germanic invaders would 
have encouraged Celtic peoples in Brittany, Scotland and Wales to support the 
progress ofthe Norman Conquest. On a humbler plane of patriotism, extolling 
Arthur and his court supplied Britain with heroes on a par with Charlemagne 
and his peers. 

Although Geoffrey of Monmouth was ultimately either the father or the 
midwife of the Arthurian romance (even in the twelfth century opinions on this 
issue were sharply divided), Latin was not destined to serve as the language of 
romance. Bits and pieces of romance-like lore appear in Walter Maps De nugis 
curialium, but it and two full-blown Latin prose romances, De ortu Waluuanii 
and Meriadoc, that are possibly twelfth century are exceptional. The Arthurian 
romances that were foundational to the later tradition were written in Old 
French. 

The first and in many regards foremost of the poets to enshrine Arthur, 
Guenevere, Lancelot, Yvain and Gawain in courtly literature was Chrétien 
de Troyes. The wealth of Arthurian and other inspirations at the disposal of 
twelfth-century narrative poets is clearly visible in the introductory verses to 
Cligès, where Chrétien catalogues his oeuvre: ‘The man who wrote of Erec and 
Enide, translated Ovids Commandments and his Art of Love, composed The 
Shoulder Bite, and wrote of King Mark and the blonde Iseult, and about the 
metamorphoses of the hoopoe, the swallow, and the nightingale, takes up a 
new tale about a Greek youth of the line of King Arthur."? Alongside the 
reference to an Arthurian romance that still survives, this passage refers to four 


"7 Cligès, lines 1-10, ed. Micha, p. 1; trans. Staines, p. 87: 


Cil qui fist d'Erec et d'Enide, 
Et les comandemanz d'Ovide 
Et l'art d'amors an romans mist, 


Et le mors de l'espaule fist, 
Del roi Marc et d'Ysalt la blonde, 
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adaptations of Ovidian material, two from Ovid's amatory works and two from 
the Metamorpboses (the Shoulder Bite would appear to be the story of Tantalus 
son Pelops, while the metamorphosis of the birds equates to Ovid's tale of 
Philomela); a version of the Tristan romance; and a romance based on eastern 
materials that Chrétien coordinated loosely with King Arthur and his court. 

Chrétien, whose name implies that he was a native or long-time resident 
of Troyes, wrote most actively from 1165 to 1190. During this quarter-century 
he received support first from Countess Marie of Champagne, the daughter of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, and her husband Henry the Liberal, and then from Count 
Philip of Flanders. As such patronage would lead one to conclude, Chrétien 
wrote for aristocratic audiences, and his writings revolve around aristocratic 
heroes; but the manner in which he presents his heroes assumes a mutual 
curiosity and respect between him as a school-trained cleric and his audience 
of courtly laymen. 

Part of Chrétiens genius lay in his ability to endow promising stories with 
a firm structure and to elicit from them a sense of deep, mystical meaning. 
In his terminology, he aimed for an internal concord of matière, conjointure 
and sen. The sort of harmony that he attained is not remote from that of 
the most successful Latin narrative poets of his day, such as Alan of Lille and 
Walter of Châtillon. The romances of Chrétien exercised a bracing effect on 
poets throughout Europe. To take German-speaking lands as a case in point, 
Hartmann von Aue (c. 1160/70-after 1210) was inspired by Chrétien in his 
chivalric romances, most notably Erec and wein. Not much later, Wolfram 
von Eschenbach was encouraged either directly or indirectly by the example of 
Chrétien's unfinished Grail romance to create his Parzzval (c. 1210), in which 
the naive young hero, Parzival, gains wisdom through his sufferings until at 
long last he merits peace and fulfilment. 

Loosely allied with the ‘matter of Britain was the story of Tristan and 
Iseult. As with the Arthurian legend, that of Tristan and Iseult appears to 
have originated in the Celtic lands, passing from Ireland through Wales to 
Brittany, acquiring different elements and a new shape at each step of the way. 
The legend focuses upon the adulterous love between Tristan and the Irish 
princess Iseult, which is stirred by a magic mishap: the two unwittingly drink a 
love potion that was intended for Iseult and her future husband, Tristan's uncle 
Mark. From this point on, the two lovers cannot resist each other, although in 


Et de la hupe et de l'aronde 
Et del rossignol la muance, 
Un novel conte rancomance 
D'un vaslet qui an Grece fu 
Del linage le roi Artu. 
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making love they run constant danger of betrayal by jealous spies and engage 
in dishonourable treason towards their feudal lord. 

The story of Tristan and Iseult, raising questions oflove, adultery, loyalty and 
salvation, obsessed poets of the twelfth century. The longer versions fall into two 
classes; one (Thomas of Britain, 1155-70, and Gottfried von Strassburg, Tristan 
c. I210) resembles Arthurian romances in style and structure, attitudes towards 
love and attention to the interior life of major characters, whereas the other 
(Eilhart von Oberge, c. 1170-80, and Béroul, c. 1190) comes closer to chansons 
de geste and fabliaux in focus on rapid action and earthy humour. In addition to 
the romance-length versions, poets such as Marie de France were responsible for 
lais devoted to single episodes. But not all twelfth-century romancers approved 
of Tristan: in the earlier-cited prologue to Cliges Chrétien de Troyes admits to 
having written a Tristan poem, but he designates it pointedly as a poem about 
King Mark and Iseult rather than about Tristan; and his Cligès may be read 
profitably as an anti- Tristan, in which the essential contours of the Tristan 
romance are retained while the sanctity of matrimony as a social institution is 
also preserved. 


Beyond the triad of genres that Bodel identified, twelfth-century narrative 
poets had many genres at which to try their hands. For a start, it should be 
pointed out that, besides the secular literature towards which modern readers 
and scholars have gravitated, the twelfth century left a much larger body of 
sometimes equally attractive religious literature. The lives of early saints were 
reworked continually in Latin prose and verse, and hagiographic literature 
almost always holds a prominent place among the earliest texts to survive in 
western European vernaculars. Although some of the saints had mainly a local 
appeal, others were beloved throughout Europe. Of this latter group none is 
more important than the Virgin Mary, whose miracles appeared in ever more 
frequent and comprehensive collections from the beginning of the twelfth 
century. These collections became the special province of Latin and French 
writers in England: Prior Dominic of Evesham produced a prose collection in 
the first half of the century, William of Malmesbury (c. 1080—c. 1142) followed 
not long afterwards, Nigel of Canterbury (also known as Nigel Wireker and 
Nigel de Longchamps: c. 1130-1200) wrote a Latin verse collection, and Adgar 
contributed an Anglo-Norman version in the last third of the century. Although 
some of the miracles were drawn from old Greek and Latin sources, many of 
them are fresh and reflect a new confidence in the power of the Virgin to 
protect everyone who seeks her assistance. As if to drive home the point that 
her protective powers extended throughout the world, and perhaps to spread 
the economic benefits of pilgrimages to her shrines, the miracles take place in 
towns all over Europe. 
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The narrative compilations had their lyric counterparts in Marian lyrics, 
which begin to be written in Middle High German in the second quarter 
of the twelfth century. More than the miracle collections, the lyrics emerged 
from, and were directed towards, personal devotion. But the two forms — 
Marian lyric and narrative — were by no means mutually exclusive. They even 
merged brilliantly in the writings of Gautier de Coincy, who studded his 
Miracles de Notre Dame with clusters of his Marian lyrics. Devotion to the 
Virgin Mary manifested itself in many other genres also; for instance, Alan of 
Lilles Anticlaudianus includes a splendid litany of praises for her. 

Not all twelfth-century narrative literature aspired to the sublimity of Marian 
or Arthurian tales; some of it was sublimely ridiculous. Although narrative 
poems in which the protagonists were talking animals had been composed 
earlier in the middle ages, it was not before the middle of the twelfth century 
that an ingenious Latin poet, usually identified as one Nivardus of Ghent, took 
the best that had been created by his predecessors, gave the animals proper 
names, and arranged their adventures into a coherent cycle. But ‘coherent’ 
is too stinting a word to describe this masterful and massive epic of 6574 
hexameter lines, which is trenchant in its satire, incessant in its displays of 
learned rhetoric, and almost Joycean in its fascination with vocabulary. 

As the tide that has been assigned to the Latin poem indicates, the central 
figure is the greedy but hapless wolf Ysengrimus; in the shorter Old French 
poems which came from the hands of various poets from the last quarter of the 
twelfth century (1179-1203) and which are known collectively as the Roman de 
Renart, the hero is instead the wily fox Renart. There is no overestimating the 
success of the vernacular beast literature, which elevates animal trickster-tales 
to new heights and which transmutes comically and satirically into animal 
terms many of the concerns about human society and relationships that were 
treated solemnly in chansons de geste and Arthurian romances. So popular was 
Renart in France that his name displaced the older word goupil as the standard 
designation for a fox! In Germany the fox was also the hero of many poems, the 
earliest of which was written by the Alsatian Heinrich der Glichezaere around 
1180. In most of the tales the fox is the protagonist, remarkable for his sly ability 
to outwit the stupidity and greed of other animals, willing to flout the power 
even of the lion king. 

Another form of narrative poetry that falls outside Bodel’s tripartite di- 
vision and that is related somehow to then-contemporary popular culture 
comprises the Middle High German adventure novels in verse to which the 
now-discredited label Spielmannsdichtung was formerly applied. The earliest, 
and one of the most successful, is König Rother, about two expeditions by 
King Rother of Apulia to Constantinople to woo the daughter of Emperor 
Constantine. Written c. 1150, the poem was not the work of a minstrel but 
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rather, it seems, of a Bavarian priest. Towards the end of the century a cleric 
in the Bamberg region wrote Herzog Ernst, which outstrips König Rother in its 
fantasies of the east, if not in the rank of its protagonist. Probably at approxi- 
mately the same time the long Salman und Morolf was composed, describing 
the adventures and misadventures of Solomon and his brother Morolf as they 
strive to bring back Solomon’ runaway wife. 

Despite the lack of inhibitions that the vernacular poets displayed in their 
creation or adaptation of previously unknown or unwritten genres, a few nar- 
rative genres were left the nearly exclusive domain of Latin poets — for the time 
being. One of these genres was the allegorical epic, which featured the activi- 
ties of personified abstractions such as Lady Nature. Building on foundations 
laid in late antiquity by Prudentius, Boethius and Martianus Capella, the alle- 
gorical poets of the twelfth century constructed imposing verse or combined 
prose-verse epics that were later succeeded in the vernaculars by the Roman 
de la Rose and Dantes Commedia. Three of these compositions that deserve 
to be noted are Bernardus Silvestri’ Cosmographia, Alan of Lilles De planctu 
naturae, and Alan of Lille's Anticlaudianus. 

Bernard Silvestris, otherwise associated with the school at Tours, dedicated 
his Cosmographia to Thierry of Chartres. The author or probable author of al- 
legorical poems, commentaries and versifications of juridical enigmas, Bernard 
was a profoundly learned, creative thinker and man of letters. His prosimetrum 
presents a view of the universe which, although informed by an eclectic knowl- 
edge of scientific writings and creative literature, moves in the new directions 
to which the sometimes controversial adjective Chartrian has been attached." 
The work falls into two books, the Macrocosmus that relates the manner in 
which Nature secures the formation of cosmos from seeming chaos and the 
Microcosmus that describes how Nature goes about winning the assistance of 
other cosmic women to create man. The creation of both universe and man is 
presented in Neoplatonic terms. By the close of the prosimetrum, Bernard has 
painted a philosophically expansive portrait of the universe and the individual 
human being, of change and stability, of death and renewal, and of body and 
soul. 

A generation younger than Bernard, Alan of Lille was born in the second 
or third decade of the twelfth century and died in 1203. During an active 
career as a teacher in Paris and Montpellier and as a monk in Montpellier 
and Citeaux, Alan was a prolific writer of theology, both practical and spec- 
ulative, and of poetry. The multiplicity of his activities earned him the title 
of doctor universalis among his contemporaries. Among the poems, his most 


* The fundamental study is Clerval (1895). The importance of Chartres has been questioned by 
Southern (1970), (1979) and (1997) and defended by Häring (1974), among others. 
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important works are two long poetic allegories. The De planctu naturae (1160- 
70), which is written in an alternation between verse and prose (prosimetrum), 
is a dream vision that comprises two parts, the first a description of creation 
as depicted upon Lady Nature's robes and the second a dialogue in which the 
dreamer hears from the goddess a mythic explanation for her torn garments 
and her weeping. Later (1181-4) Alan devised another long fictional work, this 
one in the dactylic hexameters of an epic. The Anticlaudianus offers an am- 
bitious sequel to the events of Alan’s earlier allegory and to Claudian’s late 
classical In Rufinum, which portrayed the creation of a man through the col- 
laboration of vices and furies. In Alan's elaborate poem the opposite process 
occurs. Lady Nature sets out to concoct a remedy, a man both heavenly and 
earthly, to set right the decadent state of creation. To achieve this feat, she 
requires the assistance of several allegorical figures who must ascend to heaven 
to obtain a soul, return to the body fabricated on earth and endow it with 
human qualities, and fight a concluding battle against evils intent on destroy- 
ing the new man. The extensive travels enable Alan to present an exhaustive 
cosmology. 


Besides lyric and narrative, the twelfth century left a rich dramatic literature. 
Whereas the debt of much narrative poetry to classical Latin models is beyond 
dispute, the contribution of classical drama to medieval plays and acting is 
unclear. Terence was the only ancient dramatist whose plays circulated widely 
in the middle ages; although Plautus name was familiar to many, few had 
access to his comedies. 

Of the twenty or so Latin poems known as comoediae which were composed 
in England and northern France from the twelfth century and later, a few 
profess to imitate Roman comedies. Two of the best known of these comoe- 
diae are the anonymous Pamphilus, which tells of a young man who with the 
help of an old bawd persuades his beloved to sleep with him, and the Geta by 
Vitalis of Blois (first half of the twelfth century), which relates a version of the 
Amphitryon story (but probably not directly drawn from Plautus) in which 
the cuckolded master and his servant are presented as would-be dialecticians! 
Like many of the other so-called elegiac comedies (the term reflects the elegiac 
distichs in which they were written), these two contain many scenes that would 
lend themselves to live performance. Yet none of the comedies is purely dra- 
matic in form; because all of them contain at least a veneer of narrative, they 
could have been intended as ‘closet dramas’ for recitation rather than for truly 
dramatic representation, and they could have been termed comoediae simply 
because they have the happy endings that suited the definition of comedy es- 
poused by many medieval encyclopedists. Furthermore, in humour, attitudes 
towards sexuality, and characters in the comoediae have suggestive affinities with 
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a purely narrative genre, the Old French fabliaux that were written down in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Thus, for all their dramatic possibilities, 
the comoediae seem to fit less readily with theatre as we know it than with the 
outpouring of humorous literature that came about in the twelfth century — 
the bawdy jokes and anecdotes; mock confessions, liturgies and wills; humor- 
ous debates; and many parodies. But this conclusion may reveal more about 
the limitations of our own theatre than about the non-theatricality of the 
comoediae. 

Equally dubious is how strong the links were between popular entertain- 
ment of a low sort in the twelfth century and the mime-plays and farces — the 
fabulae Atellanae — of Roman antiquity. Important stock characters, gestures 
and scenes could plausibly have been transmitted in subliterary form for nearly 
a millennium before resurfacing; but then again any hypothesised resemblances 
between the little that is known of twelfth-century entertainment in this vein 
and the little known of its ancient equivalent could be coincidental. A ques- 
tion also hovers over the extent and significance of ritual survivals — mimetic 
dances, ritual combats, mock combats and killings, rites and revels to celebrate 
misrule and turn the world upside-down (‘Feast of Fools’), and dancing rituals 
connected with seasonal festivals. Were the repeated condemnations in eccle- 
siastical sources a mere reflex, or did they aim to suppress practices that were 
still commonplace in the twelfth century? 

Whatever their sources of inspiration, religious plays of considerable variety 
and quality remain from the twelfth century. Miracle or saint plays, which 
were concerned with saints and their miracles, are represented in both mac- 
aronic Latin-French and purely vernacular plays on St Nicholas by Hilary 
and Jean Bodel. Biblical plays are found in the mid-twelfth-century Norman 
or Anglo-Norman Mystère d'Adam (c. 1160) and the somewhat later Anglo- 
Norman La Seinte Resureccion (c. 1175), both lively and dramatic compositions 
that would have called for complicated props and staging (probably outside 
churches). 

The only wholly vernacular play extant from the twelfth century is the frag- 
mentary Old Castilian E/ Auro de los Reyes Magos (c. 1155), which takes as its 
theme the Visit of the Magi — and which handles this theme in a manner 
unlike any Latin text: the three wise men are individualised in soliloquies and 
are pictured as doubting the authenticity of Christ's birth and as determined 
to put the infant to the test, whereas Herod manifests still grimmer doubt- 
fulness while setting the stage for the delightful comedy of his squabbling 
counsellors. Alongside this play may be placed such macaronic compositions 
as the Benediktbeuern Christmas play, which presents the Ordo prophetarum; 
the Mystère d'Adam, which treats of the Fall of Man; and the Sponsus, which 
enacts the parable of che Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
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Among the entirely Latin plays a few pieces of exceptional beauty and 
creativity stand out. Earliest in the twelfth century are two plays of Daniel (c. 
1140); latest are the Benediktbeuern Christmas and Easter plays, which form 
part of the famous Carmina Burana manuscript. Between these chronological 
poles are situated two plays that merit discussion. First, the anonymous Ludus 
de Antichristo (The Play of Antichrist), written c. 1160, is innovative in both 
form and content, employing a variety of rhymed verse patterns as it stages 
a simultaneously eschatological and political drama in which five allegorical 
personifications play roles alongside many other characters: by conquering the 
entire world, the Holy Roman Emperor prompts the arrival of Antichrist, who 
first dominates everyone except those he executes but who then is destroyed 
by God. Quite possibly the play was designed for performance before the 
Holy Roman Emperor himself, Frederick Barbarossa. The spectacle is as vast 
as any empire, demanding nearly three dozen soloists to produce the requisite 
song and four armies to create the battle-scenes. When performed, the play 
would have ranged around a staging area (platea) girded by eight structures 
(sedes) representing the Temple of the Lord and the stages for kings and other 
notabilities. Although the Ludus de Antichristo exercised no influence on later 
medieval drama, it stands out as a monument to the freedom with which 
twelfth-century playwrights were willing to experiment. 

Equally impressive is the Ordo virtutum, a lyrical morality-play created by 
Hildegard of Bingen around 1150 — a fully developed morality-play that antic- 
ipates by more than a century any other extant example of the genre.” Apart 
from the patriarchs and prophets who make cameo appearances in the pro- 
logue, the play involves the personified abstractions of the Soul, the Devil and 
more than a dozen Virtues, and stands at a midpoint between Prudentius Psy- 
chomachia and the English morality play The Castle of Perseverance (first quarter 
of the fifteenth century) in its concern with a battle between the Virtues and 
the Devil over control of the human Soul. 

It goes without saying that many twelfth-century plays have been lost. Of 
some we have no notice whatsoever. Of others we have only tantalising ac- 
counts, often in the form of denunciations. A Norman master of a choir-school 
enters an abbey to express his contrition over the loss to fire of a number of 
copes that he had borrowed for a dramatic production by his pupils. A German 
monk condemns a group of monks for showing no enthusiasm for monastic 
life except when they were producing plays. A German abbess expresses her 
regret that plays have degenerated into riotous clerical imitations of knightly 


life. 


? Dronke (1986), p. 169. "7 For further details, see Tydeman (1978), pp. 63-4. 
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Although surveying the major languages and genres is essential to appreciating 
the literature of the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, another interesting 
approach is through the people who composed and performed the poetry. 
Minstrels who worked in many of the vernacular languages have left scant 
records, since it was not the normal practice to record their compositions or 
even their names; Wace's mention of Taillefer, a minstrel who sang of Roland 
and Oliver to Duke William at the Battle of Hastings, is the exception that 
proves the rule. But however scant the data about specific individual minstrels, 
wecan take the poems that have chanced to survive and the general observations 
about minstrels in laws and other documents to gain a sense of their activities 
and social standing. 

In an age when poems served not only as entertainments but also as ad- 
vertisements, editorials, rallying cries and news announcements, poets of both 
humble and high status were a political force that no potentate could afford to 
overlook. To prod his supporters into ransoming him from captivity, Richard 
Coeur de Lion sent forth his famous prison song. To rouse prospective soldiers 
into fighting to win Jerusalem and the Holy Lands, poets were moved to pro- 
duce Crusade Songs in Occitan but more so in French, German and Latin. Out 
of a similar conviction in the efficacy of song, but with a less beneficial result, 
King Henry I of England (d. 1135) is reported by Orderic Vitalis (1075-1142) 
to have had a rebellious Norman nobleman imprisoned and blinded, specif- 
ically because the rebel's mocking songs had provided comfort to the king's 
enemies. 

Especially since the boundary between history and story (French estorie, 
Latin historia) was as fluid as it has ever been, poetry offered emperors, kings, 
nobles and others a means of glorifying their regimes and of preserving their 
memory for the future. In addition to this commemorative function, poetry 
provided entertainment and served meaningful functions in religious ritual 
and cult. But the importance of poetry did not always translate into stable 
fortunes for the poets. The begging poem, particularly the poem in which the 
poet pleaded for a coat to sustain him against the winter's cold, was a topos that 
had precedents in late classical Latin verse;?^ but records of court expenditures 
confirm that funds for such acquisitions were indeed disbursed.” Probably the 
poets who received fur coats from kings and noblemen were the privileged 
few. Most were compelled to lead itinerant lives for more meagre rewards from 
lesser patrons. Even the Archpoet (born c. 1130), a Latin poet whose major 
patron was Barbarossa’s chancellor, had to follow an itinerary that took him 
from Cologne through Vienne to Pavia and Milan. The troubadours were no 


24 Latzke (1968) and (1970). 25 Bumke (1991), pp. 484 and 495. 
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less mobile: Raimbaut de Vacqueyras spends time not only in Provence but 
also in Italy, Spain, mainland Greece and Byzantium; and Peire Vidal travels 
from the south of France to Italy, Spain, Hungary, Cyprus and the Holy Land. 

Poets at the courts of emperors, kings, princes, nobles and bishops had 
to vie for patronage, sponsorship and other support, and consequently it is 
not surprising that one encounters many eulogies of largesse and mordant 
criticisms of stinting patrons. The poets competed not only with one another, 
as Latin poets struggled for attention against vernacular poets, but even more 
with jesters, mimes and acrobats. The Archpoet, the quality of whose verse 
justifies one sense of his name as ‘the poet above all other poets’, depicts vividly 
his unworthy competition — the low entertainers who would swarm in hopes 
of a reward at major celebrations, such as coronations.”° 

As a result, some performers seem to have developed repertoires that encom- 
passed both the beauty of belles-lettres and the baseness of buffoonery: the line 
between a humble singer or storyteller (French jongleur, Occitan joglar) and a 
juggler was porous, as the ultimate etymological identity (Latin ioculator) of the 
two terms indicates. The performer belonged to a large class of entertainers 
whose skills ranged from juggling and acrobatics through dancing, miming 
and masking to singing and storytelling. In Latin these common entertainers 
were designated indiscriminately as mimi, histriones and ioculatores. At any rate, 
a distinction must be drawn between the troubadour who created the words, 
verse scheme and melody of a lyric, and the minstrel who sang or accompa- 
nied such lyrics without necessarily having the creativity or technical skills to 
compose any of his own. 

Thesituation among ecclesiastical writers, especially those who were monks, 
differed considerably. Whereas it appears that laymen such as Herbort von 
Fritzlar and Wolfram von Eschenbach would have depended on their patrons 
even for copies of the poems they reworked,” monks and canons who wished 
to produce poetry or other forms of literature could have secured necessary 
supplies from monastery or chapter libraries and scriptoria. For them to attach 
a formal dedication of an accompanying introductory letter to one of their 
works did not necessarily indicate a patron-client relationship of the sort that 
most lay poets required for their livelihood. 

But it is important to draw distinctions among the different ranks of poets. 
At the top were the nobility, most often men and only rarely women, who tried 
their hands at vernacular lyric poetry, especially love poems. Representing the 
highest order of these amateurs are William IX of Aquitaine and Henry VI 
of Germany (1165-97), of whose Minnesang only eight strophes are extant. In 


26 11.1-11, ed. in Watenphul and Krefeld, p. 54. "7 Bumke (1991), p. 473. 
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northern France are the great noblemen Conon de Béthune, the Chastelain de 
Coucy and Gace Brulé. 

Lower in the hierarchy stood the clerics and lesser noblemen who produced 
lyrics or vernacular romances for their patrons. Most romances of antiquity 
and of Arthur and his knights were written almost exclusively by clerics such 
as Benoît de Sainte-Maure, the authors of the Roman d'Eneas and Roman de 
Thèbes, Wace, Chrétien de Troyes, Herbort von Fritzlar and Gottfried von 
Strassburg. Knightly authors of vernacular romances such as Hartmann von 
Aue were clearly in a distinct minority. The Archpoet, who was of knightly 
birth, is one of the rare Latin lyric poets who probably belongs in this group. 
Of similar standing but in an altogether separate world were the clerics affil- 
iated with centres of administration of learning, who would have composed 
mainly in Latin. Despite slow-dying legends about wandering scholars who 
led wild lives of footloose bohemianism, many of the Latin poets for whom 
we possess biographical information, such as Hugh Primas, Serlo of Wilton 
(d. 1181) and Walter of Chatillon, were teachers in towns where universities 
were taking shape. Their students may have led lives that correspond to latter- 
day fantasies of Goliards, but their students were not generating a large share 
of the poetry that has been tagged as Goliardic. The gaiety, obscenity, irrev- 
erence and simplicity of some poems should not lead us to assume that all 
the poets spent their days and nights drinking, gambling and womanising in 
taverns. 

To find men whose lives borea stronger resemblance to wandering minstrels, 
we should consider the landless lesser nobles (ministeriales) who depended on 
the support of patrons and who earned their daily bread through literature, 
song or related forms of entertainments. These men ran a constant risk of 
slipping into the lowest class of entertainers, the menestrailles or minstrels; to 
put the matter in Occitan terms, a troubadour who fell on hard times could be 
reduced to working as a joglar. These minstrels devoted most of their activity 
to the humbler genres of vernacular poetry such as Spruchdichtung. But even a 
joglar of humble origins could become a troubadour, if his own compositions 
met with sufficient success: Marcabru and Bernart de Ventadour achieved such 
elevation. 


Most extant twelfth-century literature was directed to a privileged audience, 
either of bishops, monks and clerics in the case of Latin or of kings, knights 
and clerics in the case of the vernaculars. At the beginning of the Roman de 
Thèbes the anonymous poet pointedly excludes those who are not knights or 
clerics from meddling: 'and now everyone should remain silent concerning 
this matter, unless they are clerks or knights, for no one else can appreciate it 
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any better than a donkey appreciates harp music "7 When confronted by the 
complexities of such coterie-poetry as the troubadours sometimes produced 
(trobar clus), the uninitiated would indeed have been as uncomprehending as 
donkeys. 

The sort of literary appreciation that the poet has in mind belonged to the 
fortunate few, sometimes being passed down like a family trait or heirloom. 
The most striking instance would have to be William IX of Aquitaine and his 
descendants. William IX was the first troubadour whose poems survive. His 
son, William X, was the patron of the brilliant troubadour Marcabru. Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, the granddaughter of William IX and the daughter of William X, 
was the greatest supporter of poets in the family. Among the many poems which 
seem to have connections with her court are Wace's Roman de Brut (1155), the 
earliest adaptation of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia regum Britanniae into 
the vernacular; Waces Chronique des ducs de Normandie, Benoit de Sainte- 
Maures Roman de Troie, Girart de Rousillon's composite Old French/Occitan 
lyrics and Philippe de Thaon's Bestiaire. 

The literary achievement of Eleanors courts was dispersed throughout 
Europe by her children: Henry; Richard Coeur de Lion, who composed po- 
etry; Countess Marie of Champagne, who patronised a host of poets and other 
writers; Countess Alix of Blois; Duchess Matilda of Saxony, wife of Henry the 
Lion in Brunswick, who is mentioned in the Rolandslied as an encouraging 
force and who may have patronised Eilhart von Oberge; Queen Eleanor of 
Castile; and Joanna, Queen of Sicily and Countess of Toulouse.” 

Literary patronage was more than a one-family affair, of course. Kings or 
emperors and the high officials who wielded power with them had many 
reasons to display generosity towards poets and other entertainers, and their 
knights followed suit on a reduced scale. For instance, both Frederick I and his 
archchancellor Rainald of Dassel underwrote the Archpoet — even though the 
poet professes that his activities in taverns and gambling dens tested sorely the 
patience and generosity of his sponsors. It has also been long recognised that 
bishops played a major role in encouraging literary activity: William of the 
White Hands, who served at one time or another as bishop of Chartres, 
archbishop of Sens and Rheims, cardinal, and regent of France, was ded- 
icatee of Walter of Chätillon’s Alexandreis as well as of Peter Comestor's 


28 Lines 13-16, ed. Raynaud de Lage, 1: 


Or s'en tesent de cest mestier, 
se ne sont clerc ou chevalier, 
car ausi pueent escouter 
conme li asnes a harper. 


29 On the importance of Eleanor of Aquitaine' family, see Lejeune (1958a, 1958b). 
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(c. 1100-79) Historia scholastica and Peter of Poitiers” (c. 1130-1205) Senten- 
tiae? Last but not least, the monasteries, although in some respects declining 
from their earlier heyday, could provide large, loyal and responsive audiences 
to motivated authors. 

Writing for small noble courts had the advantage of providing to a sophis- 
ticated audience whose members shared many of the same social values and 
cultural experiences. At the same time, it carried with it dangers, especially 
in view of the intimacy (or pose of intimacy) that many of the poets claimed 
with the noblewomen who provided them patronage and the inspiration of 
love. The poets had to satisfy at least three sets of people, with potentially very 
different expectations: the lord and his retinue, the lady and her followers and 
the lesser noblemen who belonged to neither of the preceding factions. To 
protect themselves from the danger of exposure and its consequences, the Oc- 
citan poets who wrote of their loves employed a system of codenames (senhals) 
to designate the supposed objects of their affections, substituting for their real 
names such phrases as Bel Paradis, Fin Joi, Mon Desir and, last but not least, 
Mi Dons. 

How much freedom poets had in choosing their topics and themes is a com- 
plicated question, especially in the case of the poets who composed romances. 
Are these poets sincere when they claim to have been assigned their stories by 
patrons, or are they flattering people from whom they hope to secure reward? 
Not even the clerics who were attached to cathedrals could compose all forms of 
literature with impunity. For instance, it has been plausibly proposed that the 
poets who wrote songs for the Feast of Fools had to ingratiate themselves with 
two opposed audiences: the young men who craved the liberties of a world- 
upside-down ritual and the older men who by virtue of their ecclesiastical office 
controlled the funds necessary for financing the festivities." 

Rather than striving to satisfy two incompatible audiences, the poet could 
choose instead to employ different registers in writing for different listeners. 
The fact that William IX had such registers at his disposal already in the 
first years of the century constitutes one further signal of extensive vernacular 
literary traditions that left few records before the twelfth century. 


However rich the potentials and achievements of Latin and vernacular litera- 
tures before the late eleventh century, the period that spans the twelfth century 
and the decades on either side of it reaches a high point in many forms of 
European literature — in the lyric poetry of the troubadours, trouvères and 
Minnesingers, in the chansons de geste, in the romances of antiquity and the 
Arthurian court, in saints lives and in drama. Latin writers competed vigorously 


3° Haskins (1927), p. 49. ? Schmidt (1990), p. 45. 
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but productively with vernacular poets, a revival of classical learning took place 
simultaneously with a new eagerness to explore hitherto unrecorded resources 
of popular culture, and people living in Europe engaged in an active and not 
always hostile confrontation with the worlds and religions outside. It is not 
surprising that the literature of the greater twelfth century has played a pivotal 
role in revivals of interest in the middle ages, and it is probable that it will 
continue to attract well-deserved attention, even as neglected later and earlier 
centuries receive more of their due. 
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